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WHAT'S BEfflND THE SEARCH FOR 
SOCIAL SECURITY? 



MILLIONS OF sERViCEMENj veterans^ and former war workers are 
asking a big question: "What about jobs?'* 

To employ every penmn who wants to work and is able to 
work in postwar America, we must produce — -and ael! — 30 to 
perhaps 50 percent more goods thitn we produced in 1940. Can 
we do thia? 

"Of course/' you say. "That's easy. We can all use more 
goods, better homes, better food, more clothes, more travel, a 
higher standard of living." 

But is it so easy? We could all have used more goods in 1940, 
too. Yet we didn't produce them. Why? Not for lack of 
factories — many plants were idle. Not for Jack of capital — 
there was plenty of money waiting to be invested. Not for lack 
of workers— there were 8 or 9 milhon workers looking for jobs. 

The reason we didn't use that capital and those workers to 
produce more goods in those factories was because there wasn't 
a big enough market. The peo])le who wanted the goods didn't 
have the money to buy them. 

Now that the war is over and war production has stopped, we 
are facing the same problem again. During the war, factory 
pay rolls were over three times as high as they were in 1940. 



TJie Army and Navy and other government agencies bought 
half our products and paid for many of them on credit. Can 
employers step in and keep up euch a pay roll? If they do, can 
they sell their products to you and me, and to the rest of the 
world, at a profit? 

It's a big question, all right. So big that businessmen, labor 
unions, government officiaJs, and leaders in the community and 
the nation are busy trying to work out a satisfactory answer. 

The second big question — '^security" 

The next big question most of us are asking ourKelves these 
days is: "Wliat about security for myself and my family?" 

The answer to this question is that security for all of us lies 
in some kind of system that in good times^ when all or most of 
us are employed, will help us accumulate credits to tide us over 
bad times, when a lot of us are old or without jobs. This is the 
philosophy behind social insurance. 

**Let^s leave it to the individual!" 

Some people say, *'Let's leave the job of saving for periods of 
unemployment to the individual." This worked once — before 
World War I. 

But even in the prosperous 1920's, when wages rose rapidly, 
unemployment rose rapidly, too. In spite of higher wages, 
workers lost their jobs^ their savings, their homes. Higher 
wages did not provide security. Farmers lost their farms through 
foreclosure — five times as rapidly in the 1920's as in the previous 
ten years. Bank failures were ff>ur times as high, and business 
failures considerably higher. Even in the "prosperous" 1920*s 
the kind of prosperity we had was not enough to give everybody 
security* 

**Let^s leave it to the employer!*' 

Other people say, "J^t's leave the job of providing security for 
his employees to the employer," But in a system where one 
employer competes against another — as in our system of private 
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enterprise^every employer is an employee, too. That is, he is 
employed by the eommunity to furnish his neighbors with goods 
and services. He has no assuranee that tJie community will 
keep him eontiniiously employed — keep him in business. He 
is depen<lent on the mjirket. 

If a maker of shoes, for instance, works out a way to produce 
the same number of shoes with half as many workers, he cannot 
be expected to keep the other half of Jiis workers employed. The 
job of looking after theae workers becomes somebody else's — 
somebody producing other kinds of clothing, or food, or serviees. 
No emph)yer can provide security for former employees if he 
expects to remain in business. 

"£*£'« leave it to the government!" 

Quite a lot of people unwilling to pot the borden of security on 
the individual worker or employer say, "Let the government do 
it!" Well, the government has tried. In the 1930's, the gov- 
ernment loaned money to business to keep it going, paid subsidies 
to farmers to keep them on the land, and paid wages to the un- 
employed for work so that they could continue to eat and pay 
rent. The government loaned, invested^ and spent outright 
billions in what was called "deficit financing." 

Government spending caused employment and incomes to 
increase. But when wo reduced this spending in 1937 we had a 
recession. So deficit spending is not a cure-all nor a solution for 
normal times. It didn't prevent our having 8 to 9 million un- 
employed in 1940. It didn't put business back on a sound basis. 

Everybody' g business 

If employers, workers, or the government can*t solve the prob- 
lem of social security alone, then it is nobody's concern — or 
everybody's. Under the Social Security A<it, security is every- 
body's coocem^ — the federal government's, state and local gov- 
emmentn\ employers', workers'. All these agencies and people 
cooperate to guarantee to the individual w^orker the needed pro- 
tection against loss of income, white still leaving worker and 



employer free to make any personal adjustments his job or his 
business require. Social SL-turity spreads the risk over the whole 
commiinityf instead of letting it fall on certain individuals- 

WHAT IS OUR SOCJAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM NOW? 

Social sKCuniTV alone ran't solve postwar problems of employ- 
ment. Only jobs can do that. 

Social security doesu^t free the individual from the opportunity 
— and the duty — of working, of finding the beafc possible job for 
himself at his highest skill, of saving money, of taking out in- 
surance, of doins ail the other foresight^ things to gain more 
individual security for himself and his famiiy. 

Bouj social insurance works 

Social insurance is so new in this country that many people are 
not sure exactly how it works. Actually, the principle is simple. 
It is the same principle used in life insurance or fire insurance — 
spreading the risk. In the worda of Winston Churchill, "It 
brings the magic of averages to the rescue of the millions/' 

Disaster — ^loss of a job, loas of the breadwinning head of a 
family — may strike any of us at any time. Actually, it doesn't 
strike all of us at any given time. If the government collects a 
small premium from the millions who are exposed to these risks, 
a fund can be built up to pay benefits to those who are suffering 
at the moment. 

There is one important distinction between sonial and private 
insurance. In the case of private insurance, the policyholder 
d<M>^ all the paying for the protection he gets. In the case of 
social insurance, the policyhokier does not pay all or, in some 
cases, any of the premiums. In the case of unemployment in- 
Burance^ in most states the employer pays the entire premium. 
In the case of old-age artd survivors insurance, the employer 
and the employee share the coat. 



Uneroployroent insurance belps the worker, of course. But it 
also helps the community. Here is an example, A factory with a 
war contract had to lay off over a hundred workers temporarily 
when its contract was canceled. Because the factory was a 
email one, reconverting it took only a few weeks. But during 
this reconversion period, if the workers had not received un- 
employment payments^ many would have had to move awsy. 
Meanwhile, the grocer, the butcher, the power and gas com- 
panies would have lost part of their income. Then when the 
factory was ready to operate at full force again, it would have 
had the difficult and expensive job of training new workers- 
Unemployment insurance helped the community during recon- 
version from wartime to peacetime. 

The So€i€d Security Act 

The federal Social Security Act was passed by the Congress in 
August 1935 by a large majority — 76 to 7 in the Senate, and 371 
to 33 in the House of Representatives. The act created a Social 
Security Board to administer the system. This board consisted 
of three members appointed by the president for six-year terms. 

On May 24, 1937, the United States Supreme Court upheld 
the essential features of the social security program. Up to this 
time, many opponents of federally administered social security 
had said that the act \fiis unconstitutional because it took away 
from the states, from private business, and from private indi- 
viduals rights given them by our Constitution and handed these 
rights over to the federal government. 

Our federal social security program falls into three main parf^— 
public assistance, old-age and survivors insurance^ and unemploy' 
merit compensation. 

Public assistance — what it does 

Public assistance helps the states care for needy persons over 65, 
needy blind persons^ and certain dependent children. The fed- 
eral government meets half the cost, up to Bi>ecified amountSj 
but the program is run by the stutes. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE (June 1945) 
OlD-AGE ASSISTANCE 




Number of recipienfs 2,038,000 

Average payment $29.46 



AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 



^> Number of families 255,674 

r'mA Number of children 646,801 

Average payment per family. .$47M6 



AID TO THE BLIND 




mL Number of recipients . . . . 


....55,465 


■Pj^^rr^L Average payments 


. . . .$30.27 



from Socfo' Security Board 



Payments are based on the individual's need and take into 
account any other income and resources he may have. Most 
people receiving public assistance are unemployable— that is, 
they cannot hold jobs and, except in the case of children and 
some others, they will never be able to get jobs. 

Those receiving public assistance payments today average 75 
years of age. But grailualiy, aa time goes on» more and more old 
people and children will come under another part of the social 
security program — old-age and Burvivora insurance, Tlien, pay- 
ments bused on need may not be quite so necessary for most old 
workers and dependent children. 

Public assistance — what it doesn't do 

The kind of public assistance provided under the Social Security 
Act applies only to certain groups of j)eopIe. It is available for 
those who are over 65, for those who are blind, and for needy 
dependent childreTi one or both of whose parents are away» dead, 
or unable to work. Also, to be eligible, the children must be 
under IS, must be going to school if between 16 and 18, and 
must be living at hornc or with a cloie relative. 

Up to certain limits, the federal government will match, dollar 
for dollar, what the states spend for public assistance to these 
groujjs. Therefore, federal exjjenditurcs available to a state ran 
never be more and may be less than what the state itself is will- 
ing to put out. No federal funds are available to aid individuals 
who do not come under the Fpecificd programs. In most states, 
funds for general assistance to sin-h individuals are inadequate 
in comparison with those for the special types. 

Under thJs program the federal government is spending about 
six times as much on old people as od children — despite the fact 
that in the whole country there are about four times as many 
children under IS as there are adults over 65- 

Old-agG and survivors insurance — u>bal it does 

This is Oie oniy one of Oie three social sectirily programs which is 
opcraU-d directly and exclusively by the fedt'ral govcmTneiii. When a 
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worker retires^ old-age and survivors msurance pays bim monthly 
benefits with an additional allowance for his wife if she is 65 or 
over. If he dies, benefits are provided for his widow if she is G5 
or over. If she hos children under the age of IS she gets benefits 
regardless of her age. Additional benefits are provided for the 
children. 

Benefits are based on past eamings. Costs are met by pay- 
roll taxes contributed eqjiaUy by workers and employers- The 
average monthly benefit for a single worker now ia something 
over $23. For a man and wife it is about S38 a months and for a 
surviving widow with two children about %\1 a month. This 
isn't much, but it is more than the average old person had in 
the past, and it is in addition to any savings or iosuranne or 
othor property which he may have. " 

Old'age and survivors insurance— tchat. it doesn^t do 

This form of insurance do^s not yet cover fiirm workers, domestic 
servants, government employees, employees of nonprofit insti- 
tutions such as churches, schools, and hospitals, or the self- 
employed. Some of these groups, of course, have their own sys- 
tems of retirement benefits. 

Unemployment irwuronce— «?Aal it does 

The unemployment i/Lsurance system is operated hy the sfntes. The 
federal government pays only the costs of administration — al! 
other costs are met by a tax on pay rolls paid by the employer; 
the worker in moat states contributes nothing. 

If a "^vorker has been working a certain length of time in a job 
covered by the law, and if he then loses his job and remains 
unemployed under certain conditions, he is entitled to weekly 
unemployment benefits. 

Unemployment insurance irhat it doesn't do 

In many states^ unemployment insurance does not provide 
enough money for the worker to live on. In some cases benefits 
are less than one-fourth his normal wages. Except in a few 




states, there is no additional allowance for dependents, as in 
old-age and survivors inauranue. Benefits cim be d^a^^^l only 
for a limited time, 

Even in good times^ approximately Iialf the workers who 
drew benefits were still unemployed when their benefit rights 
were iiKed up. Economists e&timate that only abont 10 cents 
on the dollar lost by all workerf^ through unemployment, and 
20 cents to 25 cents by covered Avorkers, are mailc np by unem- 
ployment benefits. Of course, unemployment benefits are not 
intended to approxiovate wages. 



DO VETERANS GET ANY OF THESE 

BENEFITS? 

\'eteran3 of our armed forces, through act of Coogress, have a 
ayt^tem of unemployment insurance set up especially for them. 
The '*r!T Bill of Rights" pays the unemployed veteran a readjuflt- 
mcnt allowance, payable at the rate of S20 a week, for a maxi- 
mum of fifty-two weeks duiing the two years after the veteran ia 
discharged from the service. 
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The first attempt in this country to belp self-employed people 
was ppeirilied under the GI Bill of Rights. Under this law, a 
former serviceman or woman nmning his own business can 
draw benelit payments if he makes loss than $100 a month out 
of his business. 

Protection for servicemen under social security 

Old-age and survivors in3uran<;e does not seem very important, 
probably, to many servicemen today. For most soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and re^^eotly discharged veterans, the age of 65 is a 
very long way off. 

But several yeiirs of service in the armed forces may mean a 
considerable loss of income for a man's dependents if he dies. 
This is because his years of ser\ iee in the Army, Navy, or Ma- 
rines will be added to the years during which he woiked before 
the war in a covered employment. The total will be divided 
into his total wages in figuring his old-age and sur\-ivors insur- 
ance benefits — thus considerably reducing the benefits for his 
dependents if he dies, or for himself when he reaches the age of 
65. Exactly the same thing happens with any man who leaves a 
covered employment to take a noncovered job for a similar 
period. 

In most cases, a worker who went from a covered job into the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps would get lower benefits from his 
old-age and survivors insurance. His and his family's benefits 
grow smaller the loTiger he stays in the service away from his job. 

Here is an example of what happens to a typical serviceman. 
The name and events, of course, are imaginary. 

Sam Kavanaugh, 2fi, married, worked for five yeara in covered 
emplojTnent at an average wage of J150 a month. He was 
drafted into the Army on January I, 1912. On that date, the 
basic amount on whic^h old-age and survivors payments are 
determined — called his *'pnmary benefit" — would have been 
131.50 n month. If he stays in the service, this is what will 
happen to his primary benefit: 



Jan. 1 , 1943, after I year in sorvice, his henpfit drops Iti $28.S8 

per month. 
Jan. 1, 1944, after 2 years in servJ^p, his benefit dropi^ tu t27J)0 

pep mofith. 
Jan. I^ 194Sf after 3 years in service, hia benefit dropa to 425.60 

per Mionth. 
Jan. 1^ \MG, after 4 years in service, hiJ^ benefit dropi* to J24.50 

per montb. 
Jan, 1, 1917, after 5 yeara in service, his benefit drops to $3362 

per njonth. 

If Sam Kavunaiigh dies while in the service after July 1, 1947, 
he will have lost his inaunmoe credits, and nothing wifl be due 
his widow and children under the Social Security Act. 

To protect the serviceman's social security rights while he is 
in the armed forces, several bills have been introduced into 
Congress, So far, none of them has passed, 

WHAT DO AMERICANS THINK ABOUT 
SOCIAL SECURITY? 

For some years now, the various public opinion polls have been 
asking Americaoa what they think about social security. 
Here b a summary of the answers given: 

1. The majority of Americans accept the general idea of social 
security. 

2. Criticism mostly centers around the coverage uF the pro- 
gram^ its scope, and its operation. 

3. A larger percentage of Americans with !ow incomes approve 
our social security system than Americans with high incomea, 

4. Answers in many cases depend on the way the quci^tion is 
worded- In other words, American opinion on social security is 
still fluid enough to be easily molded one way or another. For 
instance, when the amount received by an insured person is 
described in a question as a "dole/^ approval of social security 
ia less than when the question states directly that workers them- 
Bclvea contribute to social security funds. 
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5. Americans don't consider even the beat social security sya- 
tem a substitute for a job. 

IS SOCIAL SECURITY A FEDERAL 
MONOPOLY? 

Besides the three kinds of benefita provided under the federal 
Social Seciu-ity Act, many states have for a long time been oper- 
ating social security programs of their own. The earliest type of 
coverage and the one most important in state programs Dow is 
workmen's compensation. 

Workmen^ s compensation 

Every state but Mississippi has some kind of law providing com- 
pensation payments for workers injured on the job^ no matter 
who was to blame for the aceident. Tliirty-two statea also com- 
pensate workmen disabled by occupational diseases — such as 
the lung ailnicnt called "silicosis" which miners get from breath- 
ing dust-laden air. 

All these laws recognize that a disabled worker is entitled to 
receive compensation while he is laid up and to have at least 
part of his mc^lical expenses paid. Except for slight employee 
contributions in a few sljitcs^ the employer alone foots the bill. 

AlthoQi^h the principle is the same in every law, in practice 
the benefits paid out vary a good deal. E^ich state has its own 
system and schedule of payments, and within any state different 
wojkers may be eligible to receive payments of differing size — - 
or none at all. 

Top payments may range from 50 to 70 percent of regular 
wages and last as long as the man is disabled or for a specified 
peritKl, usually amounting to a number of years. However, in 
every stale but Arizona flat dollar-and -cents limits, ranging from 
$12 to $30 a week, may cut off the actual payment below the 
percent-age maximum. In case a worker is killed on the job the 
pension goes to bis widow, though often at a reduced figure. 
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Not all employees are covered by these laws, either. Many 
state laws exempt from eovem^e agriculturai or domestic work- 
ers, or those engaged in nonprofit or "nonhiiKardoua" employ- 
ment. Railroad workers and others in inU-rstate and foreign 
commerire, federal employees in any part of the country, and 
private employees in the District of Columbia are covered by 
federal rather than state laws. 

Furthermore^ about half the states allow employers to stay 
out of the workmen's compensation program if they prefer to 
risk damage suits by injured workmen or take out private in- 
surance. The rest of the states have compulsory syst4?ins; that 
is, the employers must come in. Small employers, however, are 
exempt in a gn^at m^iny instances. 

From the point of view of the family income, it makes litlle 
if any difference whether the breadwinner is laid up or laid o(T. 
In either case his normal earnings are interrupted. But there is 
a difTerenee, interestingly, in the amount of compensation he 
may be entitled to receive, 

A comparison of workmen's compensation with unemployment 
compensation benefits shows that the former are usually more 
adequate. The percentage maximums and tJie dollar-and-pcnts 
maximums are both likely to be higher for disability than for 
unemployment compensation. And the period of eligibility for 
compensation payments is always longer for "temporary" dis- 
ability than for unemployment, in fact, 26 weeks is the longest 
duration in any state for unemployment compensation, while 
most t^^mporary diaibility benefits nm for at least five years. 

We haven't space for more than one example, so let's take 
Texas — not because it's typical but just because it's Texas- 
There the top weekly benefit is |I8 for unemployment insurance 
and $20 for worknien^s compensation. The maximum rale is 
set at 50 percent of wages in unemployment and GO percent in 
workmen's compensation. Unemployment insurance extends 
only to employers having eight or more workers for 20 weeks, 
while the workmen's compensation law applies to employers of 
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tliree or more persons at any tim-e. Compensation for temporary 
disability may run for 401 weeks compared to 4 to 18 weeks for 
unemployment. The Texas workmen's compensation law, how- 
ever, is "elective," which means that employers do not need to 
take advantage of it if they do not wish to. 

Rhode Island's cash sickness insurance 

Rhode Island is the only state to adopt a state-wide system of 
siekness insurance. By 1944 this state had protected more than 
four-fifths of its civilian labor force against sickness while on the 
job. 

Under the Rhode Island plan an unemployed worker is eligible 
for a cash sickness beneiit, after a waiting period of one week, if 
his unemployment is due to sirkneKs and if he has earned at least 
1100 in a specified base period in any occupation covered imder 
the stale's Unemployment Compensation Act. Employers do 
not make contributions to the fund, wliich is built up by con- 
tributions of 1 percent on wages of less than $3,000 in any cal- 
endar year. 

Haw unemployment insurance works in the slates 

Top weekly payments to unemployed workers vary from fl5 a 
week in 10 states, and $1G or $1S a week in 14 slates, to $20 or 
more in 27 states. Only 6 states pay benefits of $24 to $28 a 
week, including allowances for dependents. 

Many individual benefits, of course, are far below these top 
benefits. In 1942, a prosperous year, more than one-fourth of 
all checks for total unemployment were less than $10 per week. 
In 16 states over half the cheeks were for less thjm $10. And in 
G states from 10 to 20 percent were mider $5 per week. Also, 
the ceiling of $15 to $20 in practically all states automatically 
hmits all better-paid workers to less than half the wages they 
would get if working. 

Steady employment during the war meant that workers piled 
up high individual wage credits, so that if they should need to, 
many former war workers can draw the highest legal benefits. 
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THE MAIN DIFF. 



OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS V INSURANCE 
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Pay^ a ntonthty income to a worker whose income stupa becuuse of old nj>e, 
or to liitf funuly if he dies. 



Covers iodustrial and commercjal employceB. Docs not cover funn and 
dumctitic workcrsT self-^m ployed, employees of public or lionproiit orgoni- 
Eatiorts, Htid rjiilro^-Ld wtirkerH. 



Eligible for montlily benefits itre peraonn 65 or older who elop repjljir work 
and who bftve earned wime eredita over a Umj; enough time in covered jtibo. 
Wives iiiniy get benefita when 65. Widowu of inpured w.it^ eiimcis ahio may 
get benefits when 65, earlier if they Jiuve children under 18 in tbeir eare. 
In the ati-senee of monthly payments, a nin^le lump Hum payment may be 
mode when a worker dies^ Children and dependent parent^ are also dibble 
in Bomc cofiGB. 



Total monthly benefits eannot be less than $10 or more than tS5. Size of 
payments depends on worker's earnings and the lenpLb of time he has worked 
on covered jobfi. Benefits ore paid as long as the worker continues to be elt- 
Kible, 



No [KTSon eiuiiing more than SI;*! in any one month i? enttLlcd to beneliL'4 
in that month. Wives' and children's bcnHits arc also suspended fur imy 
mortlh in whioh the worker canm tl5 or more, 



Co^tfl are shared, Pltnployer takes 1 pf rceiit from the worker's pay, adds an 
equal amount from tiompany funds, and sends the total to the federal gov- 
ernment. 
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■ENCES BETWEEN 



^ND UNEMPLOYMENT B IISSURAINCE 



k 



Pays a itTTvpornry ^pctkly iticomc to a worker wlio loses his job Uirough do 
fuult i.'i Jitd own and ciiniiol quickly find another. 



CovcragD ia the Bsjue^ io general, as for old-age and survivors inBiinmce. 
In wiine siatea wDrkera in small finna wilb few employees are Dot coveredp 



EH^ible for weekly pnynieota are unemployed workers who have had enough 
recent work and eiLrninKJ^ in covered joi». The worktT mufit hiive loHt Ms 
job throngh no fault of Ids own, be able and willing to work, and apply for 
anoLlfer job. Paytnente are iii?Kle re^ardU'sa of worker's age or rminber of 
deiiendentB, CNcept in a few staU's. Parlial benefits are paid in all hut one 
Htate when a worker ia employed less than full time and etu-na leas than a 
S|ierified amount. 



Weekly payments are about half of regular wages, hut there are top and 
bottom linuts. In niof^t titates the top is between jl5 and %'2^ a wi-ek, and 
the bottom from S3 to |10. In most states norkere ean receive pajittents 
whSe unemployed for 16 weeks oi more. 



Workpr may not get bonefite if unable to work because of siekneas or injury; 
if he <|uiU-i lii^ jnlj withiiut good canst or if he refuses an olTer of suitable 
workjif hei^idle bet:aii>ie of a labor dispute; is guilty of nnaeonduct^ or makes 
a fulHE statement to obtidii benefits. 



Employers pay Uie bdl — (irit;inally 3 tiercent of pay rollp^ though tbia has 
been reduced in most atatcs by evtrenence rating. Workers contribute in 
only four states. 
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The states, too, have workcMi out agre<»ments among them- 
selves BO that a worker moving from one atal-e to another does 
not lose tlie benefits he has accumulated in the state where he 
formerly lived. 

In most states, the time durmg which unemployment benefits 
can be paid is tied to the amount of employment or earning 
which the worker fiad in the previous year, or in the base year. 
The time during which benefits may be drawn ia more than 10 
weeks in 37 states. In 12 stjites, payments may be made for 
as long as 21 to 26 weeks if the worker had sufficient previous 
employment. 

In some states, workers in small firms with few employees are 
not covered for unemployment compensation. 11 all states mrnie 
these workers eligible — as they are for old-age and survivors 
in.surance — 2 to 3 million persons would be added to the unem- 
ployment insurance system in the states. 

Only 4 states at pre-sent provide allowances for dependents. 
This means that in most states, benefits are the same regardless 
of the size of the unemployed worker's family. 

Stale laws and hoic they operate 

States in the past few years hiwe passed more liberal laws regu- 
lating unemplo^Toent insurance, especially as regards highest 
and lowest benefits and duration. 

Although the states have in many cases increased the size of 
benefits and the lenp:th of time benefits are payable, they have 
also introduced some dis<ioalifieations. These relate mostly to 
workers who leave a job voluntarily or refuse to take another 
one. 

Dis quali/tcal ions 

Here are some of the reasons "which are sufficient cause for un- 
employment benefits to be canceled or reduced in many states: 

Applicants are not eligible for unemployment benefits in most 
states if they arc attending sch^wJ regularly. 

Pregnancy and childbnth are causes for disqualification and 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

for the ysar 1944 

There were fhis many peop/e in the dvitian 
'obor force {employefi and unemployed) . 

* t # t ♦ M M f 1 4 ♦ M 

; t r f t f t f ♦ 1^ ir t f M ♦ 

|,U 1 # f t M # M * # i> f 

f T^t f I /f 50,960,000 

. . . Ihis many of ihem hod buitf up woge credits 
toward unemptoyment compensation . . . 

If iH t f t ♦ i -rtTll^ 

:t M # f M M M *# # f 
If ♦ t t* t^iMJ^Mi 

, . . crtd Shis many advally received 
unemp/o^menf insurance benefits . . . 

-■■--■- --.-—^-' -'.-:--'— ^——:;^ 
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533,406 



...oF this much money $63,113/270 

Each figure = 1,000,000 workers 

, from Sociai Secyr/// Soard 
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reduction or canceHation of unemployment benefits in 17 states 
and territories. 

In 17 states and territories, if a worker leaves the state to get 
married or if he leaves because his wife (or husband, if the worker 
is a vvomao) has a job in another state, he may be disqualified or 
his benefits may be reduced. This is true even though the 
worker returns to the state in a short time. 

Eighteen states and territories disqualify workers who volun- 
tarily quit their jobs for reasons not the fault of their employers 
or not connected with their work. Twenty-aL\ states cancel a 
worker's benefits, in whole or in part, if he voluntarily quits, is 
guilty of misconduct, or refuses to take suitable work, 

Experience rating 

Experience rating is a means of reducing the rate employers pay 
on contributions to unemployment insurance. Under this sys- 
tem, employers whose workers have drawn feiv benefits get their 
rates reduced. Most state unemployment insurance laws con- 
tain provisions for experience rating. 

The idea was borrowed from state workmen's compensation 
systems, where firms which had few accidents got more favorable 
premium rates than firms which had many accidents. Many 
feel that a business with steady employment should pay smaller 
contributions toward unemployment insurance than do others. 

Those in favor of experience rating say that it stimuliites care- 
ful plarming and social tliinkiiig by employers tmd promotes 
regularity of jobs. Those against experience rating point out 
that unemployment in a plant or a community cannot be brought 
under control ao certainly as accidents. 

SHOULD THE PRESENT SYSTEM 
BE CHANGED? 

Many intelligent people think that our present system of 
social security, while good, should l>e made betttir. Others, just 
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Bs intelligent, feel that it is satisfactory as it stands and that 
any attempt to improve it would bring about more evil than 
good. 

Here arp some of the broad changes reconnnended by the 
Social Security Board for our present social security programs 
as a whole: 

Bring all Americans who work for a living under 
one comprehensive national social insurance sys- 
tem. 

Cover the costs of hospital and medical care and 
insure against total loss of income due to sickness 
and disability, as well as to imcmployment, old 
age, and death. 

Secure the social security rights of men and 
women in the armed services. 

Broaden tlie public assi.stauce programs so that 
the federal gove^Timcnt can help the states give 
adequate aid to all needy people. 
What are some of tlie arguments for and against changing our 
social security system? 

Broadening the coverage 

Those who argue for broader coverage say that the syat-em is 
good as fur ns it g">ps, but lb:tt it docf^n't cover enough people. 

Those arguing against say that the expense of providing proper 
coverage to HUch groups as small businessmen, farm and do- 
mestic workers, and similar people, would cost far more tlian the 
benefits would be worth, 

A federal system 

Those arguing /or a unified national system for all kinds of social 
insurance point out that business, travel, siiipping, and com- 
munication m America are natEon-wide, and no longer state- 
wide or county-wide. They argue that Just as goods are sold and 
shipped across state boundaries and workers migrate from state 
to slate, so social insurance should cross state boundaries, too. 
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Thry cliiim that wherever a ^vorker travels lie shoEild l>o prutetit- 
ed by the same refill hit ioiia ariJ rticeivo the aime benefits. 

TIkisc ayii;iiir]g ntjaiuRt. a fpilenil sysU*m boheve tfuit the job of 
hjukiEiyr after workers' eeeurity belonpa in the haiuls of hia neigh- 
bors and friends. They further arj^ie that the strength of our 
tk'Mioeniry lies in the faet that it ]i:ls its r[M>la in 48 shit*;?! an<l 
3,(X)0 county ^oveniments aiui tJiat to centralize power iu Wash- 
ington niiglit lead to dangerous abuses. 

Increased benefits 

Those ar^iing/rir incre:ised benefits feel that the present benefits 
arc too Rni:ttl to maintain anyone on a dei-eiit American standard. 

Thftse arj^uing aijuvitil iniTo^i-sed b<^neJitB say that the present 
araonnta are all that sound risks for tfjc capit:if involved warrant, 
that to niisc benehta would place a heavy burden on working 
peo|jle and force companies to cut wages and raise the prire of 
tlieir pnidiicts. 

Those wiko ar^i^e for laq^er henefits and longer duration also 
say that payment of unemployment benefits would increase 
pun:h;i.sing power and keep business in high gear. Those who 
arj^uc atfdinut in(:reas<Hl benefits say that In^nefits should not 
approach earnings-whcn the worker is actually cTupIoyed because 
this would encourage idleness. 

Disability compensation 

More than 2 million persons of working age are disabled. At 
any one time, some 31'2 niiJlion p<Tsona in the United States 
have disabilities wfiich have lasted 6 months or more. From a 
third to a half of these are jH^rsons aged 15 to 65, many of whom 
would iionnally be wtirkJng. On the average^ one out of every 
three or four wage earners in tfie I'niteJ Stales is kept from 
working by temponfry sickness or injury in the course of a year. 
Only a small fraction of workers suffering from lem|>orary 
illness or injury or permanent disability can draw workmen's 
com (>en sat ion. Tliis is because most of tlimi are not disableii 
by accidents resulting from their jobs. Workmen's compen- 
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satioD protects workers only against injury on the job aod, in a 
few states, agitinst disease resulting from conditions on the job. 
Other countries have found disability inaurance practicable. 
Thirty-two nations of the world have insurance against tempo- 
rary dLsability. The United States is one of only three countries 
in the world which provide unemployment insurance without 
disability int^UTunce too. 

Health insurance 

If an insured person is out of work because he cannot find a job, 
he gets unemployment benefits. But if he is sick and cannot 
work, he gets no benefits io any but one state. More than one- 

DISABLING INDUSTRIAL INJURIES 

DURING 1944 [esfimated) 

oil disamH6t 2,230,400 



TEMPORARY TOTAL DISAeimiES 



PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITIES 



PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITIES 




FATALITIES HJ 15,900 

6.- -- - -- : 1— ^-' 1 

Inm Bvrem of labor Sluh^ia^ Irtdudrial Hatardt DJvJiion 
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fifth of our city families with low incomes spend over $100 a 
year for medical care. Many have sickness ejcpenaes totaling 
one-fourth and even one-luilF of fJjeir entire fumily ineome. 

Mure than a billion man-djiys are lost each year because of 
sickness or accident. In an ordinary year total loss in wages 
from temporary disability may be estimated at between 3 and 
4 billion dollars; coasts of mclical service both public and private 
total from 4 to 5 billion dolhirs. TJiere are no niition-wide social 
insurance measures to protect American families against these 
economic risks. 

For these reasons some Americans have urged broadening the 
provLsions of OUT social insurance system to include health 
insurance, too. 

WHERE DOES THE MONEY COME FROM? 

If we had no system of social insurance, we woxild still have to 
meet somehow the costs qi unemployment, old age, sickness, 
or the death of the family wage earner. In the long run all of 
us help in one way or another to pay for the kinds of social se- 
curity our particular community offers against these hazards. 
We may pay directly throiigh state or federal pay-roll taxes, 
or indirectly through general levies in support of public welfare 
services, or again directly through contributions to private 
charitable agencies. 

Vho p<tys for our present social insurance program? 

In all but four aUitea, employers pay the full cost of unemploy- 
ment in.su ranee. In Alabama, California, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island, employees contribute too. The basic tax rate is 3 
percent of taxaijie pay rolls, although in most states the rate of 
contribution is reduced for employers who have good employ- 
ment records (experience rating). 

Tlie cost of old-age and survivors insurance is shared equally 
by employers and employees, l^he contribution rate is 1 percent 
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HOW THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM IS ADMINISTERED 




ADMINISTERED IN COOPERATION 
WITH STATE AGENCIES 
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of taxable pay rolls from employ<^rs and 1 percent of taxable 
wages frum ejjiployets. If tlie present law remains unchanged 
this rate will increiLse in 1949 to 3 percent from employers and 3 
percent from employees. 

Adding the cost of these two programs — unemployment m- 
surance and old-age and survivors insurance — together, we see 
that both prOjiHims in 1919 will cotit employers 6 percent of their 
taxable pay rolls and employees 3 pertent of their taxable wages. 

Coftt of an expanded social insurance program 

It is very hard to figure out how much so^-ial security will cost 
in the years to corae. First, we would have to know how high 
our national income will be, how many old people we will have, 
how many dependent children, how much unemployment, and 
other facts difficult to foresee. Second, we would have to know 
in ativance what kinds of laws Congress is going to pass regu- 
lating our social security system, 

If our social insurance program were expanded and liberalized, 
what would such a program cost? Here's a table of estimated 
cortta for a "reasonably" adequate program: 

Unemployment insurance beuefitH would coat about 2 pcrcCDt 

of covered prty rolls. 
Tempomry djHubihty beacfita would coat about 1 percent of 

covered pay rolls . 
HejJth insur?ince disburHCinoutB would coat about 3 percent of 

covered jmy toIIb. 
Old-rme^ RurvivorHj ftnd permanent disability insurance would 

cost about 2 percent of covered puy rollh. 

Current costs of all these programs would total about 8 percent 
of pay rolls. 

Of course, the table of costs above assumes ''reasonably" high 
employment and " rea^nnably " ade<]uate beTiefit.s. Also, costs <^ 
the old-age and stirvivors insurance program would rise as the 
number of old people in the populatioQ inereased. 

If sut'h an expanded and liheraliKcd progmm were put into 
effect and financed on a citrrettt basis, the cost might be borne 
equally by enipk>yera and emj>k>yees^ with each contributing 4 
percent. As Costs increased, the rate could bo increased, or a 
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govemraent contribution, raised from general revenueB^ might 

be decided upim to meet part or all of the additional cost. 

If, on the other hand, it was decided to finance an expanded 
program on a long-run rather than a currcfd basis, contribution 
mte^ from employers and employees could be set from the be- 
ginning at 5 percent or 6 percent each- 

A ]2 percent, tax on wages — 6percpDt from employers and 6 
percent from employees — is a large contribution and would a^ld 
up to a lot of money- Too much money, some people say, to 
spend on social insi^rance. 

Doea this mean that the United States cannot afford a decent 
system of social insurance for the unemployed and for those 
who cannot work? The answer usually given is the other way 
around that even a nation as rii'h as we are cannot afford to 
have too many of its citizens unable to work or out of a job. 

INCREASE IN NUMBER OF AGED IN U.S. 
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TO THE DISCUSSION LEADER 



PiiOVisiONB of our Social Security Law affect a great many people 
in the United States. Ask the average wage earner, however^ what 
benefits he wiU draw, or how or when he will draw them, and he 
will probably come up with Bome vague ans^vers. And yet, the 
chances are that out of every pay check he is helping defray the 
cost of these benefits. The average emphjyer is httle hett<ir in- 
formed as to what definite provisions his pay-roll taxes are help- 
ing insure for his employees- 
Many people think that our present system of social security 
fihould be expanded. Many others disagree. And whether the 
present system will be broadened, fimited, or remain unchanged, 
depends upon our intelligent understanding of how the law 
operates. 

What form of discussion? 

Ilie material in this pamphlet ia complete and controversial 
enough to be useful in conducting a large forum of the '*town 
meeting" type, a panel or symposium discussion, a Email and 
informal discussion group, or a discussion by radio. 

Forum: If your group is large, you may find the fonira method 
the best way to present bailie information and explain the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Art, You may choose a speaker 
competpjit to discuss social security^ or you may handle this 
part of the program yourself. In either event, the success of the 
discussion following this hiformative talk will depend largely 
upon how clearly and effectively the information about social 
Eccurity has been presented- 

Panel or SympoRium: An interesting panel discussion or sym- 
posium can be based on this pamphlet. Participants might be 
Bele^'t^d on the following bajiis: sl man who has never been covered 
by the Social Security Act, such as a farmer or school teacher; a 



btisinessman who has mmh a pay-roll cnntrihntion to support 
soi'ijil siTiJiity, tiTit ^vho ^\ill not benefit por?;oriiilly un-ler the 
law; and a wa)j;e earner wlio holds a Sut'ial Se;;orily card. Rni-Ii 
indiviiluals will normally hold toiitrjisting opinions on social 
Beinirity. Thia mi^ht hifjhli^ht the di?:fUtJjsioD aud stimulate a 
livply and woiMi-while paitiLipaUon hy the gr""P' 

Informal disciifnion: If inpm)>ers of your group have had an 
opi>orU]nity to Ti-nd this panipfdet before the unvoting tlu^y w'lU 
he Ix'tter prepared to take an ai'tive part in the discussion. ITicy 
will be stimulatwl to do their owtj thinking. They will al^o be 
able to a.sk more intelliKPnt {|iieations. You may be able to \i^ 
the ^'Questions for Dit^cussion," listed IjpIow, as a pprin]:^boaTf! 
to start your infonna! dis(.-us.sion. If your group hus not road 
the pamphlet, l>e certain tliMt you define tlie main proviMons of 
the Social Security Law and pre.sont enough fai^tnal infoniuition 
to in?;ure a discussion of the major problems. As leader, you 
should preveot the discussion frona developing into an open cIil'Ji 
on vague social thc*>ries. 

For more comijicte infoimatioD as to how the.se various kinds 
of discussion meetings eaii l>e plaimc<| and rondocttnl, see EM 1, 
01 lioutidtahh: Guide for Di^ru^^ioii Li'tifffr^. If you are in- 
terested in conducting rouiidiable discussion prognims over 
available radJo stations or soimd systotas^ you will find numer- 
ous practical suggesliona m EM 90, GI Radio Roandlahh. 

Hints to help leaders 

Check yourself on the three points below. They may indicate 
how weU you arc planning your series of disi^ossion moi^tings: 

1, Do you pubficize your proyramT Ilave you seea the editor 
of your uamp newspaper with regard to using articles and -storiea 
of your discussion m*t?tings? Have you postnl notices on bol- 
letin l>oar<ls ami placed posters in day rooms and libraries? Are 
you making use of a sound system for spot announeements con- 
cerning yoor meetings? 

2. *-lre you preparing your program carcJvUy? Do you re- 



hearse, if possible, with all pcrnons taking part in the taJka? 
Do you use a bijtckboard or chart to oiitline the main points or 
problems concerned in your meeting? Do you use appropriate 
maps and other visuaJ aide? 

3- Are you being a good discussion leader? Do you make every- 
one feel comfortable and relaxed? Do you keep the discussion 
lively by not being afraid to use humor and by maintaining an 
open-minded attitude toward all points? Do you invite full 
participation of everyone and try to make your whole discussion 
personal^ enthusiastic, and informal? 

DiscusBton queaiiong on social security 

You will probably devise some questions of your own sa you 
prepare your discussion program or as you read this pamphlet. 
Members of your discussion group will no doubt ask several 
important questions after the discussion. The questions below 
may prove helpful, however, in stimulating discussion of this 
important subject: 

1 
Will a good social eecurity system solve the unemployment 
problem? Is the provision of security for ourselves and family 
primarily a concern of the individual, the employer, or the 
government? 

Do the three main parts of social security — public assistance, 
old-age and survivors insurance, and unemployment compen- 
sation — cover all essential plnises of security? Are the servine- 
man's social security rights being protected while he la in the 
armed forces? 



3 

Would it be feasible for all states to have uniform social se- 
curity propums? Wliy? Do you think that unemployment 
compensation encourages idleness? Do unemployment com- 
penyjition payments benefit the tommunity? Industry? Should 
coverage of unemployment beneSts he made broader or narrower? 

4 

Would the system of sickuess insurance practiced in Rhode 
Island be practical in other states? How has the war adected 
social security? Has yonr experience during the war years 
changed yonr ideas regarding the importance of social Kecnrity? 
Do you believe better coverage sliould be given normal economic 
risks? 

5 

Does our present social security system cost too much? Is it 
better to concentrate on getting more jobs for more people or on 
improving our social in^^urance system? Should employers with 
a low record of unemployment make lower contributions to 
unemployment insurance tlian employers with gooil employment 
records? 

6 

Do you believe our present Hocial security system should be 
changed? Should it cover such persons as small businessmen^ 
farm and domestic workers^ employees of nonprofit orgauiza- 
iious, and government workers? Would you favor bringing the 
whole social security system under a unified national syiitem, or 
decentralizing it more than it is now? Should hospital and medi- 
cal care be included? Should larger federal contributions be 
mode for public assistance to the poorer states? 
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FOR FURTHER READING 



These pamphleh'S are su^ested for euppJementary reading if 
you li^ve access to thera or wisli to purcha.se tlipm from the 
pubhshcrs. Thpy are not appmvtyi nor officially Pijpphed by 
the Wa,r Departnieut. Tlicy hiivc been sclei-ted because they 
give additional iiiformation and representdiffetent points of view. 

Why Social Skguritt? By Mary Rosa, Published by Social 
Security Bo:ini, Washinj^tou 25, D. C. (19 L5). Free on re- 
quest- A popular discus-sion of the developraent of social 
security in the United States. 

Jons A\"D Sectjkity for Tomorrow. By Maxwell S. Stewart. 
No. 81 of Pithlic Affairs Favtphh-ts, publisliod by Public AlTairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. (1943). 
Summarizes tlie Security Report of the National Resonrces 
Planning Board. 10 cents. 

Joint Statkmknt on Social Skcdritt by Agricltltdrb, Busi- 
NKss AND Labor. No. 33 of Pkmning Pamphkfs, publijihed 
by National Planning AsMK^lation, StMJ TwRnty-firat St., N.W., 
WashinsUm 6, Vt. C. (1911). 25 ccnlg. 

Discussion and Study' Outline on Social Security. By Eve- 
line M. Burns. Published by National Planning Association 
{19U). 15 cents. 

Social Skcurity in America. Published by United States 
Chamber of Commerce, ICIS H St., N.W., WashingtoD G, 
D, C. (1944). Free on request to servicemen. A seriea of 
papers oo different aspect.s of sooimI security read at the Na- 
tional ConfcrcnTO on Social Secnrity. 

Social Si'^rrjuTY in the United States. Published by United 
States Chamber of Commerce (1944), Free on request to 
servicemen. 
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Approaches to Social Security, Published by International 
Labor Office, 734 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D, C. 
(1944), A summary of social insurance and public assist- 
ance in many countries. 50 cents. 

Social Security Bulletins. Published by American Feder- 
ation of Labor, 901 Massachusetts Ave,, N.W., Washington, 
D, C. Free on request. Thirteen short, popular discussions 
of various aspects of social security from the p<>int of view of 
the AFL. ContaiDs AFL's proposals for a comprehensive 
social security program. 

For the Nation's Security. Published by Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place, Wa^hibgton 6, D. C. 
(1943). Free on request. A popular discussion of social se- 
curity from the point of view of the CIO, Contains a summary 
of the proposed legislation. 

There Can Be Jobs for All! By Maxwell S. Stewart. No. 
105 of Public Affairs Pamphlets, published by Public Affairs 
Committee (1&45). Sunmiariaes the Beveridge Report in pop- 
ular form. 10 ceDts, 
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OTHER Gl ROUNDTABLE SUBJECTS 



iNTRODTfTOfir C(l^'^l■;^^ ot endi ziow Cf Rimiuifahh pnraphTct arc niitjjmrtU 
icjilly isfiiitid to iiifiinii:ition-ifJiir:itJi)ii nl!i<"<'ra in tlip Ihiitpfl t^tnloa jiinT 
overHC!! uri'iin. AililLLifiikjil cink'H an? iLuMinrii^i'd nfi tht? hn^ia of one CrOpy 
foreoHi 25 Miilit:iry jHTstmni']. P;nMphli'l.4 irtriy 1"i rcr^iiisiiiimi'd frniii llm 

fltiiled St^LlcM AnriPii hjiy'i-n JnsT.itiitM, MjMlisr>n 3, Wis sin. or from l.lic 

npflrn^t I'SAri Ovcrwa linindi. I.ii-I. KM mirnhcr, liMc, unci tT^iitntily. 
N"'w fliibjnot.s will lio jLmiO[iiK:o<[ iv* pulilislind. 67 tiini7fllafi!j: rtiiltjotl:^ iii>w 
av:LJIrLlilc: 

EM 1, Gcitlli] K4lt[ DiHCIMAION Lt:\LiEFES 

EM 2, What la PKcn-AUANJiA? 

EM 10, WiJAT Sham, \W. !>iivk ahooT Oubmant aj^kr thh War? 

EM 11, What Piiai.l \\v. Di>\h! with tmh W\rt HiiiMiNALJi? 

EM 12, Can Wr Piucvk\t lMiriiin'3 Wmjs? 

EM 13, How 8irM-Tj Lknii-Lk\sk Ai;<;<UhNTH Bk i^i'rtTT-Kii? 

EM 14, Is TirE GiitWi Ntinmnuit Pout^v A Suct'iirts? 

EM l.'i, What 9^n\i.\, Hk l)oNr-; ahoitt Jai'AN A^■rM: VnTriRY? 

P^M 2(), What IIai^ Ai.issa To Okkkii I'fiSTWAii I*io>jt';khs? 

EM 22, Wjli, Tm;i:n Hi: Wohk foi: Ai.i-? 

EM TA. Why Cii-r,r.s? Wimt AitK Tiikv? ITi>w Do Tjihv Work? 

EM 24, What LibS Aii]':aT) khh tiik PHiurriNf:;ti? 

EM 27, WiT\T Is TirE EtirnitB of Thi.uvtkhjn? 

EM 2S, IJnw Far Sjioui.d C<t\1'1>cmme\t C(JNTR0T- Radhi? 

EM 30, Cam War MARHiA<jt:s lU; Maiik To Wohk?' 

EM 31. Do YiJTJ Wa\t Yoirn Whk To Work aitkk the Wah? 

EM 32, ^iiiAU. 1 UrTi.n a irniN-iK jM-tkr tiik War? 

EM 33, What Will Ymit 'IV.wh IJk Likk? 

EM 31, ^.fM.L 1 Co JtAlK TO SriKiOL? 

EM 35, Shali- I T\KR Ti- l''Au\iiN(i? 

EM 3*j. Dows It Pay To Horhow? 

EM 37, W'TLL Tiik'RK Iti-: a I^lank \s Evkhy Garage? 

EM 40, Will THU KHK^ru llKL-LiRLit: Liva Again? 

EM 41, OirR ISitiTiftn Ai.r.v 

EM 42, Ouit Chinksb Aij.t 

EM 43, TiiR Halkans— Many Pki>hl«s, Many Prohlemb 

EM 44, ArsTRAi.>A: Our NKrnmiciR "'Down I'mikr" 

EM 45, What Fi thrh for tub ItiLAsua of tub Pacific? 

EM 4*t, Ohr R11S.SIAN AiJ^v 

EM ftf), (11 Ratho U^tUNiiTAni.E 
'Far djstrjlnitiun in iJic United StuttM only. 
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